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"intellectual " type defended by Professor Watson we may yet 
sceptically ask, as is done in ' ' Faust ' ' : 

" Is it mere thought evolves all nature's course ?" 

For speculative thought must take reality, not as it should be 
to the dialectical movement of ' ' intellectual ' ' or constructive 
thought ; but, as it is empirically presented to it. This is where 
' ' intellectual ' ' idealism fails. It remains in the region of the 
dialectics of the understanding and never gets the length of really 
concrete truth. It rests on what is merely thought and reaches 
not after what may be cognized. And the ethicist is right in 
insisting that the truth at which man arrives must not be held in 
unfruitful mode of the intellect alone, must be translated into 
action, that atrophy of his nature may not ensue. He is right in 
his contention that logical forms of argumentation must be made 
to fit in with the data of actual experience, the facts of real life. 
He is wrong only when he falters in following the sway of reason 
and the sweep of thought till these are really universal. 

James Lindsay. 

Kilmarnock, Scotland. 

SEXUAL EDUCATION FOR THE YOUNG. 

Canon Lyttelton's thoughtful article in the July number of 
the Journal on this important and difficult subject compels 
assent on many points, not only of his general contention but of 
his specific proposals. It will occur to some readers, however, 
that the admitted evils of an undirected curiosity and an unre- 
strained egoism in sexual matters among the young can be dealt 
with effectively only by more radical methods than he advocates. 
It is natural that the head-master of a public school should be 
inclined to accept our existing educational arrangements as part 
of the established order of things, and to confine his attention to 
lessening their incidental disadvantages, but it may be suggested 
that the greater part of the evils in question are due to the 
essential faults of an unnatural and pernicious system of upbring- 
ing. In the notes that are appended to another article in the 
same number, — "Affection in Education," by Mr. E. Carpen- 
ter, — two points of consideration are raised that have a vital 
bearing on the problem. So long as we suffer the disruption of 
family life by the practice of sending children to boarding- 
schools, and so long as we shrink from the co-education of boys 
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and girls, we must be prepared for difficulties that may be less- 
ened but can never be wholly removed. It is the conventual 
system that is really responsible for almost all the mischief, not 
only through its opportunities for evil communications and 
vicious practices, but owing to its inevitable effect of weakening 
home ties and starving healthy affections. Of what avail is it to 
devise a method of communicating information on sexual matters 
when the general conditions of sympathetic intercourse between 
the sexes are so defective ? On the other hand, if a boy has 
been brought up to feel that his father and mother are his inti- 
mate friends, who will answer all his questions as far as may be 
possible, and that their loving care for his interests deserves all 
the affection he can give them in return ; if through his appre- 
ciation of his mother's goodness he has learned to respect all 
good women ; if through sympathy with his sisters and with 
other girls whom he freely meets, he finds a natural outlet for the 
emotional impulses that accompany his physical development ; if 
his imagination has been cultivated by the presentation to him in 
due season of examples of the ideal treatment of love in its 
highest issues and in its tragedies ; if these conditions are ful- 
filled, — and they are within the reach of all in sufficient meas- 
ure, — there will be little to fear either from the chance contact 
with degrading influences, or from the promptings of passion 
from within. 

James Oliphant. 

Edinburgh. 
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Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy. By Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, Bart., etc. Second Edition. London: Duckworth & 
Co. ; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Pp. 
xxiv., 427. 

In 1880, when the first edition of Sir F. Pollock's "Spinoza" 
was published, the International Journal of Ethics had 
not come into existence, and accordingly the book has not yet 
been reviewed here. The new edition does not differ substan- 
tially from the old; but it has been improved in detail by changes 
suggested by the recent literature of the subject, and it will be 
specially welcomed by those who had not the good fortune to 



